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When I first made my system known to the public
In London by a lecture before the Society of Arts, it
was objected by one newspaper that teachers could not
be found to manage art classes in every school. To this
I reply that no difficulty has so far been found either
in America or England in this respect. By this
system the teacher is partly self-taught, while those
who need advice, elementary designs, easy practical
manuals, and aid of many kinds, can obtain them by
simply addressing the Secretary of the Home Arts
and Industries Association. This society have now in.
course of instruction a class of teachers who will go from
school to school. The whole rests upon a knowledge
of the fact that there are minor or easy arts which
any child or labourer can learn. This I have heard
denied in face of the fact that millions of rnediseval
Europeans and modern Arabs or other Orientals with
less brain than an average English school-child have
produced exquisite decoration. The truth is that
beyond what is very easy in such, work the world
generally produces only confused and corrupt design.
As for mere hand finish, it is a matter of time and
industry.

There is something in reference to all that I have
said as to art in schools which I feel obliged to
mention, though it is done most unwillingly. Since
I have returned to England, the classes which I
established in Philadelphia have been very much
enlarged, and new branches added. One newspaper
commented on this "practical common-sense reform"
m a manner which would lead a stranger to the con-
clusion that my leaving the school was really a good
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